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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ROOKSTONE.” 
CHAPTER XXIX.—A PARTING 


Taree days passed by, and Ursula would not leave 
her aunt’s bedside. Her father came in and out of 
the room, but he was so entirely unnerved that 
Ursula was glad when he went away. The landlady 
was full of warm sympathy, but she was too fussy 
and demonstrative for such a time. Except when 
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the doctor came, Ursula was glad to be left in 
peace. 

It was hardly peace, for Michael had not written, 
and she suffered keenly from his silence. There was , 
little that could be done for the sick woman, who 
had given no signs of consciousness since her niece’s 
arrival. Ursula could give her nourishment, but 
only now and then, in the dumb mechanical way in 
which we feed an animal. 

On the third day the doctor had not come, and 
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Ursula grew anxious for his visit. He had not said 
much to her since that first evening, but he looked 
at her intently with his large inquisitive eyes, and 
the creases round his mouth quivered under the 
restraint in which he kept his curiosity. 

Ursula was unconscious of it. She liked him as 
she liked Carlotta and her sister. Their warm, 
simple natures found their way at once to her 
sympathies—there was nothing to shrink from in 
them. 

A tap at the door, and the doctor came in. 

He felt the pulse of the lifeless hand outside‘the 
bed, and he shook his head. 

‘The signora is weaker,” he said, ‘ but she may 
get better, who knows? ‘The signorina is tired with 
want of sleep.” 

He held out his hand, and Ursula placed hers in 
the large brown palm. 

‘‘Aha! the signorina must sleep. There is too 
much fire in her veins, and”—he looked, Ursula 
thought, like an inquiring owl, with his eyelids 
drooping over great brown eyes—‘‘ the signorina is 
tired and anxious, she has some one to live for besides 
herself. There is a husband; is it not true?” He 
looked quickly at her wedding-ring, and Ursula 
blushed. 

‘« Yes, signor,” she spoke gravely—she liked Doctor 
Upoli, but she thought his question out of place at 
such a time— but if you say my aunt is worse, how 
can I leave her? I could not sleep better away than 
I can here. See, I can lean my head against the 
pillow, and get some rest now and then. Indeed” 
—she looked resolutely in the doctor’s faco—“ there 
is no use in telling me to leave her.” 

The doctor was fond of lecturing his own young wife, 
who, according to Carlotta, snapped her fingers at him, 
and usually left him to digest his advice by himself. 
But where lecturing is a habit it is rarely cured by 
failure, and Doctor Upoli felt that the interest of 
Aunt Sophy’s case had doubled since this dark-eyed 
mutinous niece had appeared. 

‘Tf I were the signorina’s father, I should—” 

Just then Mr. Williams came in from the open 
door of the adjoining room. 

“Do you want me?” he said, with the scared 
troubled look in his face that pained Ursula so to 
see—a look which seemed woven in with early 
memory, just the look which had helped to envelope 
every thought of her mother in am impenetrable 
sadness, above which even the buoyant hopefulness 
of childhood vie rose. ; this 

‘‘Signor Villiams, can, you manage young 
lady?” Dr. Upoli looked ~ smiling, but sadness 
stole into his = face at the t of those 
wistful, mournful eyes. He pot up and buttoned his 
coat—even in the heat of the day he seemed to con- 
sider it unprofessional to leave the house without 
doing this—then he went up to Ursula and spoke 
almost in a whisper. 

‘Yes, you may sit up”’—he blinked his eyes at 
her—*‘ it would try your father too much. If your 
aunt wakes, give her this.’ He put a phial on the 
small table near the bed. ‘‘ Permit me”’—he went 
on tiptoe, and bent down over the unconscious figure, 
listened a few minutes, shook his head, and then he 
nodded to Ursula and went away. 

“Papa, please go to bed, you are tired out,” and 
as her father turned to go, Ursula wondered to her- 
self at the sway she exercised. Mr. Williams had 
always been quiet and gentle, but still his had been 
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an undisputed authority in his own house. To 
control or influence any one had never fallen to 
Ursula’s lot, unless, indeed, her petulant bursts of 
self-will towards her aunt and Frank might be 
counted; but as she kissed her father at the door 
of his room, with the pleasurable sense of usefulness 
there mingled a sense of desolation. 

‘‘T used to wish for freedom ’’—she went back 
sadly to her post by Aunt Sophy’s bedside—“ and 
now I long so for some one to cling to and obey, 
some one who would think for me. Oh! Michael, 
why don’t you write to me ?—why don’t you follow 
me ?—have you left off loving your poor little wife?” 

She had written to her husband the day after her 
arrival, and although she knew she could scarcely 
get an answer to that letter, still it seemed as if she 
might have heard from him. He had not written 
once, even to announce his safe arrival in Scotland. 
He had only planned a week’s absence, and that was 
more than over. 

Urseula’s eyes grew brighter as a new hope 
awakened. Perhaps Michael would not write, he 
would come and fetch her; he might be already on 
his way to her. Ah! at this distance, and in this 
dark, solemn time of watching, it seemed impossible 
that she could ever have been. told and captious to 
her husband. ‘How could she have let such a trifle 
as jealousy of his cousin disturb her, or come between 
Michael and herself ? 

“He would not have been jealous of dear Aunt 
Sophy’s influence ;—he will not, for she will recover ; 
she must,” she said, in her impulsive way—“ and 
her gentleness will help me so against all my faults.” 

Ursula had recovered from her. first shock, and 
with the ignorant hopefulness of youth, she smiled 
at her father’s despondency. She looked at the 
phial on the table. a 

‘The doctor said ‘ Give it to her when she rouses,’ 
so he expects her soon to rouse. I suppose this is 
what is called the crisis of an illness. Oh! I wish 
I was not so ignorant.” - 

There was more genuine humility at that moment 
in Ureula’s heart than she had ever felt; her own 
ignorance in the common affairs of life had never 
come 80 glaringly into view. It was true she had 
managed to get to Rome, and though at the outset of 
her journey she had felt shy and frightened, still, 
having arrived safely, she was flushed with somo 
pride of the achievement, and had thought that 
morning, with a new-born self-reliance, ‘‘ No ono 
knows what they can do till they try.” 

But this was different. She felt crushed by her 
own ignorance of sickness, It was possible that her 
aunt’s recovery depended on her nursing—on tho 
way in which the first moments of returning con- 
sciousness were treated, 

She leaned over the bed. It seemed to her that her 
aunt’s breathing was harder, more laboured, than 
when she had listened to it with Doctor Upoli. She 
snatched up the lamp and held it near her aunt, she 
fancied that the features were contracted—certainly 
the lips were wider apart. Ursula was seized with 
terror; till now she had not realised how awful it 
would be to find herself alone in the presence of death. 

She ran out of the room to the staircase, and then 
she remembered her father, and hushed the cry on 
her lips; but it was an effort to do this, only evoked 
by a vivid memory of his grief-stricken face ; there 
was not the spontaneous will in it that a nature used 
to self-sacrifice would have rejoiced in exerting. 
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Carlotta was crossing the passage at the foot of 
the stairs. She uttered an exclamation as she caught 
sight of Ursula in her white dressing-gown. 

“Fetch your mother, Carlotta, quick, and come 
yourself too! My aunt is worse.” And then Ursula 
ran back to the sick-room and held the light closer 
still to her aunt’s face, her heart beating fast with 
fear lest something should have happened in her 
absence. But there was no trace of change. And 
now, with the certainty of help at hand, Ursula felt 
like a coward for having summoned it. When the 
Signora Ponte rushed into the room, with outstretched 
hands and an unspoken wail in her face, Ursula’s self- 
reliance came back:—‘‘Oh, hush! please hush! I 
only want to speak to you.” 

But quiet, especially in what she believed to be 
the presence of death, was unknown to the signora. 
She went with much gesture and elaborate tip-toeing 
to the bedside, and gazed at the dying woman; 
the signora had seen death before, and his dread 
presence is not easily mistaken. j 

She exclaimed so loudly that the lamp shook in 
Ursula’s hand— 

“Misericordia! she dies! Will not the signorina 
send for the priest? Ah, I had forgotten,” and then 
she crossed herself, and looked with a kind of repug- 
nance at the lifeless figure, as if this passage of a 


heretic soul had in it something more awful than the | 


mere presence of death. 

‘Hush! go the other side and hold the light.” 

In a moment Ursula felt an awful composure 
which startled her. She poured out steadily the 
drops which the doctor had left, and then tried to 
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give them to her aunt—the breathing told her that | 


life still lingered. But the dying woman could not 
take the medicine. 
on with terror in her face. Presently she ran away 
and came back with a feather, and showed Ursula 
how to use it, but it was in vain. 

Ursula knelt down mechanically and said a prayer 
for the parting soul, but it was all forced and unna- 
tural; it seemed to her she was acting a part. It 
was some stranger, not her darling aunt, lying there 
with that hurrying breath,which every now and then 
paused as if it had altogether ceased. 

There cume a sudden change. Aunt Sophy gasped, 
then opened her eyes—the eyes which had remained 
closed ever since her niece’s arrival. The light fell on 
Ursula’s face. Aunt Sophy’s lips relaxed from their 
strained parting, they seemed as if curving into a smile; 
the fingers of the lifeless hand fluttered; the lips 
moved ; but even before the bystanders had gathered 
in these tokens of recognition, Death, standing there 
unseen, but terrible in power, stepped forward and 
claimed the form which in outward semblance had 
been his for hours. 

A sharp, sudden outcry from Carlotta and her 
mother, and then each took a hand of Ursula and 
dragged her unceremoniously away. 

‘The Signor Dottore has said,” was all the answer 
she could get, as she struggled to free herself; but at 
last they yielded to her entreaty that she might go 
back and convince herself with her own eyes that 
they were not mistaken. She looked and then turned 
away. This time she did not ask to linger; instead, 
she hurried back to her room, and flung herself on 
her bed in an agony of sorrow. But her mind was 
too exhausted for sorrow to keep it waking. Un- 
consciously, while she lay sobbing, she sank from 
sorrow into dull stupor, and when the full daylight 


The girl Carlotta stood looking | 





came streaming into her room, she still lay where 
she had thrown herself in heavy unrefreshed for- 
getfulness. 

Daylight came streaming in and held possession 
of Ursula’s room for some hours before she roused. 
She opened her heavy eyes and looked round timidly. 
When she saw how she was lying, still dressed 
and with her hair still gathered up as in the day- 
time, a bright flush came into her face; she forgot 
everything, and it seemed to her she had lain down 
idly to sleep and neglected her patient. 

She rose to her feet; then, as life and memory 
quickened, the sad truth came back, and a bitter sob 
broke forth. But she checked it. She washed her 
face and smoothed her hair and dress, and then she 
knelt down and said her prayers. Ursulu’s prayers 
were usually short and formal—an act of cold duty. 
To-day she felt so sad and lonely that her heart 
went into her petitions; she was almost surprised 
to find herself asking that she might be a comfort 
to her father in this sorrow. 


CHAPTER XXX.-—-A LETTER AT LAST. 


Mr. Wit1i1ams’s grief was terrible, it seemed to have 
broken down the quiet self-contained student into a 
mere ordinary man, and to have added years to his 
age in the helplessness which had so suddenly over- 
powered him. 

Ursula left him at last. She was very miserable 
and restless. It was so hard to her youth and hope- 
fulness to see something which she had no power to 
She had no experience to suggest to her that 
her father’s mind would in time recover from the 
shock which had thus clouded it. She only shrank 
from the sudden and painful change she saw. 

It seemed a relief to go and louk at Aunt Sophy. 
She opened the door of the room gently, and then a 
hushed awe came upon her. Curtains had been 
drawn across the windows to exclude liglit, and 
there were candles burning ov each side wid at the 
foot of the bed, according to the custom of the 
country. 

It came to Ursula with a sharp sting of reproach 
as her eyes rested on the still, shrouded form, that 
she had left all these last offices to be rendered by 
stranger hands. 

“But I do not know,” she said pitifully to her 
accusing conscience, ‘I could not have been of any 
use,” and then she nerved herself with a kind of 
remorse to take a last look at the face of the 
dead. 

Till now Ursula had thoughi, as she witnessed. her 
father’s sorrow, that her own heart had grown hard. 
She had not shed one tear since that outburst the 
night before. But when she saw the loved face, sweet 
and calm as in life, with a smile on it, and yet 
stamped with that mysterious seal which quenches 
all doubt or hope in the gazer, Ursula’s heart went 
out in one sharp cry of agony, and she fell on her 
knees by the bedside in passionate weeping. 

There is no need to write down what she suffered. 
Only a very happy few can look on the beloved dead 
without an anguish of self-reproach. It may not be 
for duties unfulfilled, or for any the least wilful un- 
kindness in thought, word, or deed against the dear 
one we love now—ah! so much better than we 
knew. But how have we shown our love? Have we 
tried to show it ?—to love as we have been loved ? or 
have we not gone on carelessly, taking as a right all 
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the love showered on us, and making no account 
of the efforts of a timid, unselfish nature to give us 
its deep treasure of love ? 

Nature and conscience too were speaking with 
loud voices to Ursula as she knelt there trembling 
in a paroxysm of sobs and tears. At last she rose 
from her knees, full of earnest purpose. When she 
came out of the room she met Doctor Upoli. 

“T have seen the Signor Villiams,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I will arrange everything : our ways are so different 
to yours that you had better keep away.” And then 
he told her her father ought not to be left to himself. 
‘And listen, my dear signorina, the husband had 
better come and fetch you both.” 

The words set Ursula wondering. Which was her 
duty, her husband or her father? In her softened 
mood she was ready to choose that which seemed 
hardest in life as that which must be best. She went 
and tapped at her father’s door. 

‘‘T thought you were never coming,” he said. 

He looked up at her. There was reproach in his 
voice, but the yearning, clinging love in his face 
went to the girl’s heart. 

She went and put her arms round his neck, and 
kissed his lined, tired forehead. 

“‘T will not go away again, dear.” She said it 
so very simply that Mr. Williams, still bewildered 
with his grief, and crushed by the loss of the daily 
companion of his life, took her words as a simple 
right. He forgot -all about Michael and his 
daughter’s marriage, and Ursula did not remind 
him; even when she sat down to write to her 
husband she did not say what she had written; it 
would have been, so she thought in her highly- 
wrought mood, ungenerous to let her father see that 
she made any sacrifice for him. 

These feelings influenced her letter. She wrote 
in a humbler, more wife-like mood than she had 
written since Michael’s departure; for she had for- 
gotten and forgiven the offence he had committed in 
setting Rachel Fraser in charge over her. 

She told her husband of Aunt Sophy’s death and 
of her father’s sorrow. 

‘“‘T cannot leave him as he is, the shock has utterly 
unmanned him,” she wrote; ‘if you could come over, 
then we could judge how best to arrange for him, 
for I believe he must remain in or near Rome for a 
few weeks.” 

She finished her letter, and sent it off before her 
feelings had relaxed in their intensity, and for a 
time she felt happier, more inwardly peaceful, than 
she had felt since her return from Scotland. 

Two days passed. Ursula had not found much to 
do for Aunt Sophy while she still lived, but attend- 
ance by her bedside had been a daily occupation; 
now there was nothing to divert her thoughts. She 
sat all day long with her father, but he rarely spoke, 
and as each post-time went by without any letter 
from her husband, Ursula’s heart gradually began 
to swell with a sense of ill-usage, and her good 
resolutions gradually faded into the background. 

“What have I done to deserve this neglect ?’’ she 
asked herself over and over again. ‘I certainly 
came off here without waiting for Michael’s leave, 
but there was no time—he cannot be such a tyrant 
as to resent that. I wrote to say I was starting. I 
wrote again on my arrival, and now I have written 
again. I cannot write nice letters, I don’t know how, 
and yet I feel that if Michael wrote to me I could 
answer him quite differently. My heart feels so full 





of pent-up feelings. Just a few, oh, ever so few, 
tender words from Michael would set me free, and 
I could dare then to let my feelings speak to him as 
I know they could speak.” 

She stopped to think with a little scorn of the 
passion she had poured forth in verse on those 
sheets left in her desk at home, and the cold, mea- 
sured words she had written to her husband. Which 
loved best, this ideal heroine who was intended to 
represent herself, or she, Ursula, Michael Helder’s 
peta who had sworn to love him so few weeks 
ago? 

‘And I do love him, I do!” she said, passionately ; 
‘but he freezes my love back into my heart. Aman 
despises a wife who presses her love on him when 
he shows none for her, and Michael does not love 
me now. Oh, no, I was just a new amusement for 
him, and he is tired of me—tired of me. Yes’’—she 
met her father’s eyes as she looked up, and she 
started at his anxious gaze, and shaded her face with 
her hand—‘ poor darling papa, he thinks I am 
quite happy, of course, and he wonders I make 
faces. I expect I looked awful just now—I ought 
to, from the feeling Thad. Why did Michael choose 
me?—why did he make me love him if he only 
prized me in that careless way? Well, it was all 
my vanity; I thought he valued me as some- 
thing rare and precious, I see now he only thought 
of me as a bit of coloured glass; he liked my bright- 
ness, and now he is used to that he throws me aside 
without ‘troubling to find out whether I have any 
more lasting attraction. And Iam so young, and life 
may goonso long! What alife! I am to be Michael’s 
housekeeper, and Rachel Fraser’s friend! I would 
rather die; far better to die feeling that Michael has 
loved me once than that his love is dead.” 

She stopped at this; something told her that she 
was giving way to exaggeration. She began to 
search out among her acquaintance for a married 
woman who looked miserable, and she could not find 
one. But she knew so few people. And then she 
threw off her grief for a moment, and asked herself 
cheerfully what Michael had done or said to warrant 
her assertion that his love was dead. He had been 
masterful in arranging for his cousin’s visit, and in 
his wish that she should consult Miss Fraser; but 
Ursula blushed at this, she knew that she liked what 
she called his masterful spirit. 

“Tf I could only get understood!” She gave an 
impatient sigh, as much at herself as at Michael. She 
did not want to manage her husband, she detested a 
man who was not tyrannical in his love; and until 
she had begun the coldness, she knew there had been 
no change in her husband’s fondness. What then 
did she really want? Ursula paused as this direct 
question at last got free from the confusion of her 
wandering ideas; but she was unused to the process 
of thinking a thought out, and it was a relief to see 
Carlotta come in with a couple of letters. 

The girl took them both to Mr. Williams, but he 
held one out to Ursula. 

‘‘ A letter from Michael, my dear; at least I fancy 
But Ursula did not hear the doubt in her father’s 
last words; she snatched eagerly at the letter, and 
then ran off to her own room with it, that she might 
enjoy it all alone. She had never seen her husband’s 
handwriting addressed to herself, but still she knew 
it well enough. She seated herself in the only com- 
fortable chair in her room, and looked at the en- 
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velope before she opened it. Her heart gave a 
sudden throb, and then it seemed to stand still. 
The handwriting was very like Michael’s, but it was 
not his. A sick feeling of apprehension came over 
her as she opened the letter, and then the signature 
brought anger instead of fear. The letter was from 
Rachel Fraser. 





NEW ENGLAND AND OLD. 
BY N. S$. DODGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE first half of the third century since the Mas- 

sachusetts (in distinction from the Plymouth) 
Colony was planted, is completing itself. During all 
these years the masses of the people who were left 
behind, and the masses who emigrated, have never 
met. What changes have taken place between these 
two branches of one family—changes in speech, cus- 
toms, dress, words, diet, clothing—cannot fail to 
have interest for both the English and American 
reader. New England, in its rural districts, has as 
much homogeneity of population to-day as Old 
England. After six or seven generations every man 
almost in every early settled town, or remote village, 
will now trace back his ancestry to the “ first settler.” 
Of him he is certain to have the story. The date of 
his landing, the way he took, the trade he plied, the 
wife he married, the children that were born to them, 
the social position they held, and the property they 
accumulated, are all delivered as sacred traditions 
from sire to son. In the genuine Yankee proper 
there is no intermixture of blood. The old families 
of Ipswich and Haverhill, Chelmsford and Braintree, 
Sudbury and Hingham, Winchester and Dedham, 
and hundreds of other townships in New England, 
named from pleasant recollections of the old homes 
that have been left, boast as pure English blood as 
do their cousins over the water. It is with pride 
that a son of the‘Pilgrim Fathers speaks of his de- 
scent, unalloyed by foreign blood. He only is the 
true Brahmin. I know of but one exception to this 
rule. The French fugitives, after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, who landed at Newport in Rhode 
Island—not, however, in great numbers—affiliated 
or intermarried with our people. Their stock, for 
obvious reasons, stands as high as the Puritan. Be- 
yond this no blood in New England, not if it were 
‘fof all the Howards,” is counted upon the same 
scale. Our town histories, now extensively pub- 
lished—our Church records becoming more valuable 
as years age them—and our historical societies, 
growing up even in townships purely agricultural, 
strengthen this pride of English descent. You -see 
it in the ‘coat of arms” emblazoned on the walls 
of the library; in the heirlooms of old china, and- 
irons, furniture, and tri-cornered hat-boxes paraded 
in the best apartments ; in the crests of finger-rings, 
labels in books, monograms on handkerchiefs, and 
mottoes surmounting note-paper. In fact, there is 
more quiet satisfaction nursed in New England 
families about coming from good old English blood, 
than any amount of wealth or of official honour 
could give. 

It is not always certain to the inquirer what of 
early New England customs grew out of circum- 
stances, and what were brought from across the sea. 
Some of them certainly proceeded from a third cause, 
bitter animosity towards everything in any way con- 





nected with the English hierarchy. For this they 
dropped the quarter days, secularised Christmas, and 
made Saturday the weekly fast. Lady-day, Mid- 
summer-day, and Michaelmas are not only mere 
words without meaning to the English-descended 
New Englander, but he does not even know when 
they occur. Without looking for general causes, 
however, of the differences which have grown up in 
two hundred and fifty years between the two branches 
of a common family, let us note in desultory way 
what these differences are, what were the old customs 
of the colonists, and what may now and then suggest 
itself.as a probable reason for a new custom. 

The national dish of Massachusetts is ‘‘ pork and 
beans,” that is, dried beans, parboiled, and then 
baked in a deep crock with a piece of salt pork on 
top. From the earliest settlers this dish has come 
down. It has been the Sunday meal of six genera- 
tions, and wherever the Yankee goes he takes ‘‘ pork 
and beans” with him. When well made and pro- 
perly cooked it is exceedingly palatable even to 
foreigners. Its origin is simple. There were two 
reasons why the emigrants could not have their 
‘‘boiled pork and peas-pudding;” one because 
peas are not prolific, the other because they could 
not afford to kill young swine. But no sooner did 
they discover that this was the very land for beans, 
and that the salted flesh of the fattened hog answered 
in place of pig, than the idea of combining the two, 
as a substitute for the old Saxon dish, took shape in 
“‘ pork and beans.” 

‘‘Roast-beef and plum-pudding,” the festal dish 
of England, grew naturally enough into ‘‘roast- 
turkey and Indian pudding” as the festal dish in 
Massachusetts. Beeves they had not, these first 
settlers, in sufficient quantity to kill, but wild turkeys 
of larger size and better flavour than they had ever 
seen, roamed through the forests everywhere. Neither 
had our forefathers wheat or plums, the soil being 
unkind to the one, and the larder destitute of the 
other: but maize grew in abundance,’and whortle- 
berries burdened every meadow and hill-side, and 
when dried were not unpalatable fruit. How the 
change came about the reader will see, and why it 
was perpetuated, a single ‘Thanksgiving Day” 
dinner would explain better than words. 

Anent that same Thanksgiving Day, started in 
Massachusetts by annual proclamation of the go- 
vernor, and now observed throughout the United 
States by annual proclamation of the President, and 
its corresponding ‘‘Fast Day” in the spring-time, 
how le one sees under the custom a grudge to 
the Church of England. Upon Good Friday our 
Puritans would not fast, nor would they rejoice and 
give thanks on Christmas, not that they doubted the 
wisdom of fasting and thanksgiving, but they feared 
the superstitions connected with holy-days not di- 
vinely appointed. 

So of Friday’s fasting, as has been already said, 
they thought it a delusion and a snare, and theres 
fore with grim jocularity made Saturday the weekly 
‘‘ fish-dinner day,” which it has continued to be ever 
since. Out of this change, however, all idea of 
fasting was dropped. It was simply a change of food 
on one day of the week, and that day any but Friday, 
in order that a superstition should not be per- 
petuated. The religious week-day was Thursday, 
and is till now. Upon it the children were catechised, ° 
and the weekly sermon preached,—the ante-com- 
munion services held, and the evening prayer-meeting 
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observed,—the church-business gatherings called, and 
the special fasts appointed, and the Commonwealth 
Thanksgiving and Fast days made sacred. 

But to return to the customs appertaining to the 
table. Up to fifty years ago it was customary all 
over New England to serve pudding before meat at 
dinner. Was that ever an English custom? Thanks 
to God, said at the head of the table, concluded the 
meal, as well as asking a blessing beganit: was that 
English? The phrase, ‘‘Say grace,” was never used 
in Massachusetts. ‘‘ Ask a blessing” took its place. 
Did the English Puritans discard the former, and 
substitute the latter ? 

In beverages, beer held its own until apple-trees 
were abundant, when cider took its place. Flip was 
a favourite drink while beer lasted. It is a curious 
fact that so long as flip—malt beer sweetened, with 
rum and nutmeg added, and heated by a red-hot 
poker thrust into it—continued in use, tender and sore 
shins were common. Men walked limping abroad, 
their legs bandaged with strips of woollen or ban- 
danna handkerchiefs, and their fear of contusion was 
as great as if the disease were the gout. Coffee was 
unknown in the earlier days, and the general use of 
it scarcely dates back for a half-century; but tea has 
been common since 1700. Indeed, at the beginning 
of our colonial troubles with the mother-country, 
when tea was the article by which the right of taxa- 
tion without representation was to be settled, and 
when Committees of Vigilance were appointed in 
every township to see that no citizen drank tea, so 
accustomed were old ladies to its use that they would 
not give it up. It is told of Mrs. Shatswell, of 
Ipswich, that when visited the third time by the 
Committee, and remonstrated with for her violation 
of the municipal regulations about the using of tea, 
she turned upon them with her broomstick, drove 
them from her doors, and exclaimed, ‘‘ As long as 
my name is Hannah Bradstreet no man shall tell me 
what to eat and drink!” 

The first generation of dwelling-houses in Massa- 
chusetts were of course built of hewn logs. To these 
there appertained no resemblance of English archi- 
tecture ; but as soon as saw-mills could be erected 
and materials provided, the rude hut gave place to 
what was called in those days ‘‘ the Kent cottage ”— 
a frame house of about sixteen to twenty-four feet on 
the ground, two stories in height, a gambrel roof in 
front, and a low slanting roof back. The very same 
houses, of stones or Stein, may be seen to this day in 
Norfolk, England. Butthe more pretentious houses, 
which were erected by the Winthops and Leveretts, 
the Salstonstalls and Bradfords, and others of the 
gentry, even more resembled mansions one may see 
still in England. Chimneys had huge fireplaces, 
and an oven on one side running back. ‘The fire 
was built by placing a large log, called ‘“ back-log,” 
three or four feet long, on the back side of the fire; 
two rocks in front of it served for andirons, with a 
large fore-stick resting on the rocks, and a back- 
stick on the back-log. Then smaller wood, from three 
to four feet in length, was piled on. The whole was 
lighted with a pitch knot. At cach end or corner of 
these huge fireplaces there were benches for the 
children and servants. The floors were cleanly white 
from frequent washing, and were nicely protected by 
a fine white sand. Oil or candles were used only 

-occasionally, “‘ fat-wood” knots and splinters being 
made to do duty instead. Dwelling-houses fronted 
south, so as to serve as a dial, 





The common address of men and women was 
‘‘ goodman’ and “ goodwife.”” None but persons of 
distinction were complimented with the title of 
“Mr.” or ‘ Mrs.” Ministers were at first called 
simply ‘‘ Mister’’—a few years afterwards they began 
to be called ‘‘ Elder;” and about the year 1662 the 
title ‘‘Reverend”’ supplanted the other two. 

The first settlers wore their beards long, but the 
habit declined at an early period. Governor Leverett 
is the first (1673) of any one of our principal men 
whose portrait comes down tous beardless. He laid 
his beard aside in Cromwell’s court. The wearing of 
long hair was very early prohibited. In 1649 an 
association of magistrates resolved as follows: — 
‘‘ Forasmuch as the wearing of long hair, after the 
manner of Russians and barbarous Indians, has 
begun to invade New England, contrary to the rule 
of God’s word and the commendable custom of all 
the godly until within these few years, we, the 
magistrates, do declare our detestation of the habit, 
and pronounce it uncivil and unmanly.” Subse- 
quently grand jurors were in duty bound to present 
all such offenders. The rule was that none might 
wear their hair below their ears. Periwigs came 
into use in England after the Restoration, but in Ame- 
rica they were an eyesore and were not worn for half 
a century afterwards. 

Everybody went to ‘meeting,’ however distant 
their residence. Those who owned horses held them 
as justly liable to do service for any of the neigh- 
bours on Sunday; and it was no unusual thing for 
the owner and his wife, the one on a saddle and the 
other on a pillion, with perhaps a child before the 
man and an infant in the woman’s lap, to ride half- 
way to the ‘‘ mecting-house,” and then to dismount 
on the horse-block, and hitching the horse for the 
use of neighbours trudging behind, proceed on foot. 
Young men made these long Sabbath-day walks 
occasions for courting. It was on the way to ‘“ meet- 
ing” that John Alden did the bidding of Captain 
Miles Standish to Miss Priscilla Mullens, of Barn- 
stable. 

‘The captain sent a message to thee, Priscilla,” 
said John, as they walked along the bridle-path, 
through the deep forest. 

The rosy-cheeked damsel tossed her head in dis- 
dain as she asked, ‘‘ What’s that you say, John 7” 

‘The captain sent you a message, Priscilla, and I 
promised him to deliver it to thee.” 

‘‘Don’t be a fool, John,’? answered the netticd 
girl, her eyes half filled with tears. 

“He thinks he will wed a second time, and he 
wanted me to ask you to be his wife. He is only 
forty-five, rich—”’ 

‘“‘ John,” said the girl, “‘T’ll send thee away with 
a boxed ear, Sabbath-day though it be, if thou dost 
not cease prating of a man old enough to be my 
grandad. Prithee, John, if thou pleadest so prettily 
for Captain Miles Standish, the damsel does not live 
in Barnstable who could resist thee if asking for 
thyself.” 

Perhaps it was leap-year. At all events, John 
Alden married Priscilla Mullens, to the chagrin of 
Miles Standish. 

Upon my first visit to London many years ago, I 
observed on a board standing near a depression in 
the earth, the words, ‘‘ Rubbish may be shot here.” 
The phrase would never be used in the United States. 
We have contracted the meaning of the verb ‘to 
shoot” into that only which speeds from a piece ot 
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ordnance—gun or a bow, and have substituted no 
good word in its place. Our phrase would have 
been, ‘‘ Rubbish may be dumped here.” 

All around the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park at 
that day—it was in 1851—when the first great In- 
ternational Exhibition was in preparation, were 
notices in these words, ‘ No bills may be stuck on this 
hoarding.” ‘* Hoarding!” I said to myself, ‘‘ that’s 
a curious cockneyism.”’ Upon inquiry I found it to 
be a good English word entirely lost to us. We 
should have said, ‘No bills may be stuck on this 
Jence. 

New Englanders have also lost the verb to fetch, 
and have substituted to bring; the qualifying par- 
ticiple wnderdone, as applied to cooked meats, and 
substituted the very indifferent word rare, as a rare 
beefsteak, or rare roast beef; the adjective bumptious, 
and have nothing in its place, and do not know its 
meaning; the adverb wy, as “ the beer is up,” ‘‘ the 
man is uppish;” the substantive plum, as ‘he will 
leave his heir a plum,” meaning a large sum of money ; 
the word clever in the grand meaning, and have clothed 
smart in its purple robe; the verb ¢o shunt, turning 
out of the way at a sharp angle, without any word in 
its place; and the fine adjective sharp, as ‘look 
sharp now,”’ which, however, we are recovering. 

With you a man pays in to his credit at a banker’s; 
with us, he deposits ; with you, illness from unknown 
cause is described as “feeling gueer,’”’ with us that 
adjective has a ludicrous meaning only; you distin- 


guish between a medical man and a doctor, a barrister | 
and a solicitor, a clergyman and a minister, a chapel | 
and a church, a surgeon (meaning one who practises | 


surgery) and a physician, a young person (a seam- 
stress, e.g.) and a lady, a warehouseman and a mer- 
chant, a servant and a help; you know and we guess, 
even about positive facts; you fix what is to be per- 
manent, we fiz everything variable, from broken 
hinges to the repairs of woman’s attire; you exclude 
the word bug (because it means to you a bed-bug) from 
all polite parlance, we use it in its generic sense, and 
banish only the compound word. 

New Englanders never in town even until within 
the last few years, and never in the country now, 
unless they are Episcopalians, use the word church 
in the sense of a place of worship. The church here 
means that body in every religious society which is 
made up of communicants at the Lord’s table. It 
was the purpose of the Puritans that the word should 
have that meaning, and it did have it for two hundred 
years. In the case of bequests, however, the courts 
ruled against the practice; and though a church 
here is still used to mean the body of believers in a 
community, and the place of worship is still a 
“‘meeting-house,” the words in those senses are 
dying out. 

‘“‘ About right,”’ means to do a thing well; “‘ giving 
it to him about right,” would mean a “ good lick- 
ing,” after his deserts; to send a man ‘‘across 
lots,’? means to send him the shortest road. ‘‘ Awful,” 
in the sense of disagreeable, as ‘she is an awful- 
looking woman,” and “ugly” in the sense of ill- 
tempered, as-‘‘ that child has an ugly disposition ; ” 
“balance” for remainder; “lot” for plot, as 
house-lot, city-lot; ‘‘ vender” for frolic; ‘‘ boost” 
for lift ; ‘‘ full chisel” for full speed; ‘‘ get out”? for 
let me alone; “‘ given name” for Christian name; 
“go for,” to be in favour of; ‘go off” for expire, 
or at least to faint; ‘‘intervale” for bottom lands; 
“kink”? for knot, as— 
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** Never a Yankee was born or bred 
Without that peculiar kink in his head, 
By which he could turn the smallest amount 
Of whatever he had to the best account ;” 


“lengthy ” for long, or rather implying tedious and 
long; ‘‘likely” for estimable; “loafer” for vaga- 
bond; ‘to loan” for to lend; ‘‘sauce” for vege- 
tables, as garden sauce; ‘“mad” for angry; 
‘middling’ for tolerably, as in the ‘“ Biglow 
Papers” —‘‘ Mr. Sawin, you’re middlin’ well, now, 
be ye?”’—these are samples of the words in use in 
America, which I do not remember to have heard 
in the same sense in England. 

We use “ offset’ as a sum set-off in accounts as 
an equivalent, which your dictionaries do not give. 
Neither do they contain “‘ passage” in the sense of 
enactment, as the passage of a law; nor ‘‘ platform,” 
meaning the collection of principles avowed by a 
party, though old Hooker writes of the ‘ platform 
of Geneva;” nor ‘‘to wilt,” ‘‘ wilted,” meaning 
withered, though both Massinger and Ben Jonson 
use the words; nor ‘‘pond,” in the sense of small 
lake; nor ‘to stall” and ‘stalled’ for stick in the 
mud. We say ‘‘ steamboat,” and you ‘steamer ;” 
we ‘railroad,’ and you “railway;” we always 
“ride” in carriages, you “drive” in them. I 
do not remember to have heard “spry” (nimble) 
used in England, but it is common here. 

An Englishman says, ‘‘I am curious to know;” 
an American, ‘I have a curiosity to know.” The 
former, ‘‘ Please, what may be the worth of that?” 
inquiring prices of a tradesman; the latter, ‘‘ Tow 
much do you ask for that?’’ The one asks, ‘ Are 
the roads heavy?” the other, if in New Hampshire, 
‘‘ How is thee doing?” if in Massachusetts, ‘‘ How 
is thee going?” 

Many of the similes in use among the common 
people in New England are evidently of native 
growth. ‘As long as a thanksgiving sermon,” “as 
crooked as a Virginia fence,” ‘‘as straight as a 
shingle,” ‘‘as handsome as a basket of chips,” ‘as 
happy as a clam at high water,” and ‘‘as proud as 
a wild turkey,” would all seem to be of New England 
origin. So, ‘‘like all nature,” ‘like all fury,” and 
“like all possessed,” have a strong Yankee scent. 
‘As big as all out of doors,” ‘‘as dry as the clerk 
of a limekiln,” and ‘as tight as the bark of a tree,” 
I think I have heard in England, as I certainly have 
the quaint simile, ‘‘ Useless as singing psalms to a 
dead horse.” 

But enough for the present. That the two branches 
of the English-speaking world should differ after a 
separation of two centuries and a half is not strange. 
The only wonder is that they do not differ more. 
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BY J. B. PLANCHE, OF THE HERALD OFFICE, 


“C "aeee® History of George m1.” Such a 

book, we presume, must have been published. 
At any rate, the engraving presented herewith to the 
reader is said to have been copied from a print in it. 
It represents his Majesty King George 11, Queen 
Charlotte, and ten of the royal children, as a family 
group, and will recall to the visitors of Hampton Court 
a well-known picture there of a similar subject, but 
much more artistically treated by West. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ Cowley’s History of George 111” is unknown iy 
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the British Museum, and does not occur in any 
catalogue that we are aware of. Whether there exists 
any picture from which the original of the woodcut 
before us was engraved for the history it professes 
to have illustrated, or the group was simply designed 
for the publication itself, we cannot pretend to say, but 
we have a strong suspicion that the latter would 
prove to be the case, for the following reasons :— 

Firstly.—It is entitled rather irreverently, ‘‘ The 
Royal Dozen; or, the King and Queen of Great 
Britain with the ten Royal Children,” and does not 
pretend to be copied from any picture whatever. 

Secondly.—There is not the slightest trace of por- 
traiture having been ever attempted by the painter 
or draughtsman, with the solitary exception of the 
king, whose features are so faintly indicated that the 
utmost we can say is, that they are not, as in the 
case of the queen, positively misrepresented. 

Thirdly.—The king has the ribbon of the garter 
over the wrong shoulder ; and that it isnot, as might 
be suggested, the consequence of reversing the plate, 
as in so many instances may be detected in old en- 
gravings, is clear from the star of the order being in 
its proper position on the left breast. 

This latter fact is fatal to the idea of the print 
having been copied from a painting from the life; 
but there are, nevertheless, some points of historical 
interest in it which may deserve a few words. 

The date of the engraving, for instance, may be 
pretty accurately assumed from the numberof children 
so distinctly shown to be all at that time in existence 
by the words ‘the ten.” The tenth child of their 
Majesties was Prince Adolphus Frederick (late Duke 
of Cambridge), born 27th February, 1774; the 
eleventh being Princess Mary (late Duchess of 
Gloucester), born 25th April, 1776. It follows of 
course, therefore, that the print in ‘question must 
have been engraved from some painting or drawing 
made just before the latter date, the youngest of the 
ten cliildren being in short clothes, an infant under 
two years of age, and consequently Prince Adolphus. 
Another indication of the date is the architectural 
drawing to which the king is apparently calling the 
attention of the queen, who is engaged in dancing 
her baby. It represents the ground-plan and eleva- 
tion of some large building. Now we find that 
George 11, who in 1761 had bought Buckingham 
House, in St. James’s Park, of Sir Charles Sheffield 
for £21,000, settled it on Queen Charlotte, in lieu of 
Somerset House, by Act of Parliament, in 1775, and 
in that house all the king’s children were born-except 
the eldest, George Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George Iv. The drawing may, therefore, be sup- 
posed to be a design for a new front to the ‘‘ Queen’s 
House,’”’ as it was commonly called after the settle- 
ment in 1775, and this period would correspond with 
the age of the infant in the queen’s arms, Prince 
Adolphus being at that time some fourteen or fifteen 
months old. 

The royal progeny at that date consisted of seven 
boys and three girls. No deaths had occurred in the 
family, and the regularity with which they made 
their entrance into this “‘ breathing world” renders 
it easy for us to identify those in the group before us. 

The princess royal is standing in front of the 
queen with a bouquet in her hand, and other flowers 
in her apron, an indispensable article of fashionable 
female attire in the previous reign, and which 
appears again in morning dresses in 1775-6. In 


the ‘‘Lady’s Maazine,” under the former date, we 
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read of ‘short black and white laced or painted 
gauze aprons.” Her Royal Highness also wears a 
sacque (as does the queen), with sleeves tight to 
elbows and lace ruffles, a close round cap, with two 
small feathers; the hair turned back from the fore- 
head, but allowed to fall in natural curls behind on 
her neck. On her right stands the Princess Augusta, 
and seated on her left is the Princess Elizabeth, then 
about five years old, in a cap and frock of the 
plainest description. Behind the queen are six of 
the boys, the Prince of Wales in a tight-fitting 
doublet, or jacket, with falling lace collar, and the 
badge of the order of the garter, apparently ap- 
pended to a ribbon round his neck, altogether re- 
calling to us the costume of the time of Charles 1. 
He is pointing out some object on a globe to Prince 
Frederick, who appears similarly attired. Prince 
William is standing in front of the globe, in a jacket 
embroidered round the edges, and loose breeches, 
tied at the knees, giving him the same seventeenth 
century appearance. Prince Edward, in a shorter 
jacket, with sleeves only reaching to the elbow, and 
without any embroidery, is seemingly amusing him- 
self with his infant brother; and the Princes Ernest 
and Augustus, still in petticoats, are seated together 
playing with a bird. 

I shall make no further observations on this print 
as I have another before me of a later date (the 
frontispiece of this part) by eight or nine years, which 
has much more interest for me, and for others, who 
remember the days ‘‘when George the Third was 
king.” 

It represents their Majesties and the whole of the 
royal family on the terrace at Windsor, as I often 
saw them in after days, when a small boy I passed 
with my father an occasional Sunday there with 
friends we had in the Castle, and also at Eton. 

There is as little attempt to convey an idea of the 
features of their Majesties in this print as in the 
earlier one; the contour of the king alone bearing 
some slight resemblance to the royal effigy on the 
coins of that date, which, from similar internal evi- 
dence to that afforded to us by the previous engraving, 
may, I think, be safely assigned to the year 1782. 

* In my time, as well as my recollection serves me, 
the king, who had then entirely lost his eyesight, 
used to descend the few steps leading from a door in 
one of the towers, leaning on the queen’s arm, and 
followed by such of his sons and daughters—all fine- 
grown men and women —as were staying at the 
Castle; and so it would appear, from Madame 
D’Arblay’s (Miss Burney) account, was the custom 
in 1785, under which date she says, ‘the king and 
queen, and the Prince of Mecklenburg and her 
Majesty’s mother, walked together. Next them the 
princesses and their ladies and the young princes, 
making a very gay and pleasing procession of one of 
the finest families in the world.” It must have been 
just about twenty years afterwards that I witnessed 
that ‘pleasing procession” in something like the 
same order. But in the print herewith given, the 
children go before their parents in strict order of 
precedence, as in public procession—viz., the youngest 
first; I shall not, however, describe them in that 
order, but chronologically according to their births. 

Immediately before the sovereign walks his son 
and heir-apparent, George Augustus Frederick Prince 
of Wales, born 12th of August, 1762, wearing the 
ribbon of the garter, and at the period of the publi- 
cation of this print just about of age. Beside him 
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on his left is Prince Frederick, afterwards Duke of 
York and Albany, born 16th August, 1763. Before, 
and turning as if to speak with them, Prince William 
Henry, afterwards Duke of Clarence, and ultimately 


‘King William iv, born 16th of August, 1765, and 


his sister, the Princess Charlotte Augusta Matilda, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain, born 29th of De- 
cember, 1766, and who married, in 1797, Frederick 
Charles William King of Wurtemberg. They are 
preceded by Prince Edward; afterwards Duke of 
Kent and Strathearn (father of her present Majesty), 
born 2nd of November, 1767, having on his arm the 
Princess Augusta Sophia, born 8th of November, 1768. 
Tn advance of them is Princess Elizabeth, born 22nd 
of May, 1770, and married, in1818, to Frederick Joseph 
Louis, reigning Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, led by 
her brother Prince Ernest Augustus Frederick, after- 
wards Duke of Cumberland, and eventually King of 
Ifanover, born 5th of June, 1771. We next see two 
little boys, who must be intended to represent Prince 
Augustus Frederick, born 27th of January, 1773, 
and created Duke of Sussex ;. and Prince Adolphus 
Frederick, born 27th of February, 1774, and after- 
wards created Duke of Cambridge. They follow the 
two little princesses, Mary, born 25th of April, 1776, 
and Sophia, born 8rd of November, 1777; and the 
procession is headed by two nurses, each with an 
infaut in her arms, one of whom must be meant for 
Prince Octavius, who was born 23rd of February, 
1779, and died 8rd of May, 1783, and the other for 
Prince Alfred, born 22nd of September, 1780, and 
who died 26th of August, 1782, as Princess Amelia, 
the last child of their Majesties, was not born till 
17th of August, 1783, at which time both the infant 
princes were deceased. 

We then arrive at the conclusion that the drawing 
from which the original of this print was engraved 
must have been made between the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, 1780, and 26th of August, 1782, as at no other 
period could two of the fifteen children be infants in 
arms, or fourteen at the same time in existence. No 
death, even up to that date, had occurred in this 
vrand family—truly, as Madame D’Arblay describes 
it ‘one of the finest in the world ;” and out of the 
entire number of nine sons and six daughters, all 
but the two infants before mentioned, the latest-born 
child, Princess Amelia, who died 2nd November, 
1810, at the early age of 27, and the Duke of Kent, 
whose death was prematurely caused by impru- 
dently walking in the wet, taking place in his 54th 
year, enjoyed a fair lease of life, reaching ages 
from sixty to eighty and upwards. George Iv died 
25th June, 1830, aged 68, leaving no issue.’ His 
only child, the great-hearted Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, wife of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the 
late King of the Belgians, died, to the universal 
grief of the nation, within a year of her marriage, 
in childbed. The Duke of York died 5th June, 
1827, aged 64, leaving no issue by his duchess. 
William iv. died 26th June, 1837, aged 72, his two 
daughters by Queen Adelaide dying in their infancy. 
The Duke of Kent left an only child to succeed her 
uncle on the throne of these kingdoms. The King of 
Hanover, who died 18th November, 1851, aged 80, an 
only son; and the Duke of Cambridge, who died 8th 
July, 1850, aged 77, one son and two daughters. 
The Duke of Sussex, who died 21st April, 1843, 
aged 73, not having received the royal sanction for 
his marriage with Lady Augusta Murray, the son 
and daughter, issue of that union, cannot be legally 





numbered in the royal family of England. Only 
three of the six princesses married, and none of 
them had issue. The Queen of Wurtemberg died 
6th October, 1828, aged 62; Princess Augusta, 22nd 
September, 1840, aged 72; the Landgravine of 
Hesse-Homburg, 10th January, 1840, aged 70; the 
Duchess of Gloucester, 30th April, 1857, aged 81; 
Princess Sophia, 27th May, 1848, aged 71; and 
Princess Amelia as before stated. The grandchildren 
of George 11 and Queen Charlotte, in the line of 
succession recognised by the laws of England, 
amounted therefore, at the death of his late Majesty 
King William tv, only to five, all of whom were 
minors. How improbable this would have appeared 
to the designers of this print, or to any one who in 
later years looked as I did on that interesting scene 
at Windsor. The fashions, of course, had under. 
gone many changes in the interim, and his Majesty's 
dress when I saw him was very different from that 
depicted in the print. He wore what is called the 
Windsor uniform, a dark-blue tailed coat with gilt 
buttons and a scarlet cloth collar, a white waistcoat, 
white kerseymere, or sometimes nankeen, knee- 
breeches, white silk stockings, and shoes with gold 
buckles; a wig of the kind named after him, “a 
brown George,” and a round hat, the brim of which 
was looped up on the right side by gold lace, and 
surmounted by a black cockade, such as is now only 
worn by servants, and popularly called ‘‘a smoke- 
jack.” <A silver star of ‘“‘the most noble order,” 
with the broad blue ribbon and its pendant badge, 
and the garter with its golden legend, now so rarely 
seen encircling the knee of a knight, but which 
in ante-trousers times was the most distinguishing 
feature of his evening dress, completed the costume of 
‘‘ Farmer George,” as he was familiarly called by his 
country neighbours, for whom he had always a kindly 
smile and a good-humoured greeting. Whatever 
may be said of George 11 as a sovereign, he was per- 
sonally well beloved by the great mass of English- 
men, one of whom ‘born and bred” he declared it 
was his glory to be; and the first notes of ‘‘ God save 
the King,” as they burst from the band of ‘the 
Oxford Blues” (as the Royal Horse Guards were 
then usually called) as the blind, but still hearty and 
cheery old man descended the steps, leaning on his 
wife’s arm, awakened all the best feelings of their 
nature in the hearts of the spectators, whatever might 
be their political principles. 

There are some verses written by the Rev. Charles 
Wolf, on the death of George 11,* almost equal to, 
though not so well known as, his ‘‘ Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” a few lines from which may be aptly quoted 
in concluding this notice. 

**T saw him last on this terrace proud, 
Walking in health and prod aang 
‘Begirt with his court, and in all the crowd 
Not a single look of sadness, 
* ® * * * 
‘* The time since he walked in his glory thus, 
To the grave till I saw him carried, 
Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 
But to him a night unvaried, 
* * * #* % 
‘* For his eyes were sealed and his mind was dark, 
And he sat in his age’s lateness, 
Like a vision throned as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human greatness !” 





* “Tines on the death of George III, entitled ‘The Contrast,’ written 
under Windsor Terrace, 17th February, 1820.”—‘ Morning Herald, 
March 7th, 1820, 
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THE HISTORY OF LABOURERS AND LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 


BY S. R. PATTISON, F.G.3, 


VI.—THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 


b gee first indication of the existence of a working 
class in England, consciously possessing social 
rights, is afforded by a curious embellishment in a 
manuscript called the Vision of Henry 1. ‘The fre- 
quent absence of this monarch from his English 
dominions was the occasion of great discontent. All 
dasses partook of the dissatisfaction. A legend of 
contemporary date represents the king as having a 
dream, in three acts, on the eve of his intended depar- 
ture. The first picture shows armed knights threaten- 
ing him with swords; another, the clergy assailing him 
with depreeatory speeches; the third displays a body 
of labourers, barely and coarsely clad, equipped with 
scythe, spade, and fork, urging their remonstrances 
othe sovereign. They are thus recognised as having 
adistinct part to play in the affairs of the kingdom. 
In the reign of Edward mr there are indications 
of an endeavour to awaken society to the oppressions 
of bondage. In a writing which Foxe attributes 
to the year 1360, and calls, “‘ An old ancient writ- 
ing, entitled, ‘The Prayer and Complaint of the 
Pluughman,’”? we read: ‘‘Forsooth, me thinketh 
that poor labourers giveth to these rich men more 
than they give them againward. For the poor 
man gives his labour in cold and in heat, in wet 
and dry, and spends his flesh and his bloude in 


riche men’s work upon God’s own ground, to find. 


the riche man in ease and in likinge, and in good 
fare of meate, of drinke, and of clothing. Here is a 
great giit of the poore man, for ke giveth his oune 
bodie; but what giveth the riche man againward ? 
feeble meate, and feeble drinke, and feeble clothing.’’* 

This is a proof of that which we shall find through- 
out the history, namely, that all the great reforms 
which have constituted the successive steps in the 
progress of England, have been based on a principle 
of justice. A profound conviction of injustice has 
never yet failed in this country, in the long run, to 
obtain a hearing, a verdict, and a sentence of re- 
versal; plainly does this appear in the transaction to 
which we are now brought, the rising of the people 
under Wat Tyler, the first and greatest of our social 
commotions. We prefer to lay this before the reader 
on the simple testimony of one unexceptionable wit- 
ness, 

Sir John Froissart was a Fleming, a retainer in 
the service of Philippa, the good queen of Edward m1. 
After her death he became secretary and chaplain to 
various noblemen in the Low Countries. He wrote 
« pleasant gossiping narrative of events occurring in 
his lifetime. His education, employments, and tastes, 
led him to sympathise wholly with the upper classes 
ofsociety. He is the historian of courts and camps, 
cf love and chivalry ; the common people were, in the 
estimation of the worthy secretary, of an inferior 
nature, born to be subjects of kingly behests or 
knightly convenience. 

_ Inchronicling the events of the reign of Richard 1, 
nthe year 1381, Froissart says :— 


“It is customary in England as well as in several | 


vther countries, for the nobility to have great privi- 


* Foxe, vol. i, 1860. 





leges over the commonalty whom they keep in bond- 
age, that is to say, they are bound by custom and 
law to plough the land for gentlemen, to harvest the 
grain, to carry it home to the barn, to thresh and 
winnow it; they are also bound to harvest the 
hay, and carry it home; all these services they are 
obliged to perform for their lords, and many more in 
England than in other countries. The prelates and 
gentlemen are thus served. In the counties of Kent, 
issex, Sussex, and Bedford, these services are more 
oppressive than in all the rest of the kingdom. The 
evil-disposed in these districts began to rise, saying 
they were too severely oppressed, that at the begin- 
ning of the world there were no slaves, and that no 
one ought to be treated as such, unless he had com- 
mitted treason against his lord, as Lucifer had done 
against God; but they had done no such thing, for 
they were neither angels nor spirits, but men formed 
after the same likeness as their lords who treated 
them as beasts. This they would not longer bear, 
but had determined to be free, and if they laboured 
or did any other works for their lords they would be 
paid for it. A crazy priest in the county of Kent, 
called John Ball, who for his absurd preaching had 
been thrice confined in the prison of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was greatly instrumental in inflaming 
them with those ideas, 

‘‘ He was accustomed every Sunday after mass, as 
the people were coming out of church, to preach to 
them in the market-place, and assemble a crowd 
around him, to whom he would say: ‘My good 
friends, things cannot go on well in England, nor 
ever will, till everything shall be in common; when 
there shall neither be vassal nor lord, and all dis- 
tinctions be levelled; when the lords shall be no 
more masters than ourselves. 

‘* ¢ How ill have they used us! and for what reason 
do they thus hold us in bondage? Are we not all 
descended from the same parents, Adam and Eve? 
and what can they show, or what reason give, why 
they should be more the masters than ourselves ? 
except, perhaps, in making us labour and work for 
them to spend. They are clothed in velvets and rich 
stuffs, ornamented with ermine and other furs, while 
we are forced to wear poor cloth. They have wine, 
spices, and fine bread, while we have only rye, and 
the refuse of the straw, and if we drink, it must be 
water. They have handsome seats and manors, 
when we must brave the wind in our labours, in the 
field ; but it is from our labour that they have where- 
with to support their pomp. We are called slaves, 
and if we do not perform our services we are beaten, 
and we have not any sovereign to whom we can 
complain ; or who wishes to hear us and do us justice. 
Let us go to the king, and remonstrate with him on 
our servitude, telling him we must have it otherwise, 
or that we shall find a remedy for it ourselves. If 
we wait on him in a body, all those who come under 
the appellation of slaves, or are held in bondage, 
| will follow us in the hopes of being free. 
| When the king shall see us, we shall obtain a 
| favourable answer, or, we must then seek ourselves 
| to amend our condition.’ 
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‘With such words as these did John Ball 
harangue the people, at his village, every Sunday 
after mass, for which he was much beloved by them. 
Some who wished no good declared it was very true, 
and murmuring to each other, as they were going to 
the fields, on the road from one village to another, 
or at their different houses, said, ‘John Ball preaches 
such and such things, and he speaks truth.’ ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on being informed of this, 
had John Ball arrested and imprisoned for two or 
three months by way of punishment; but it would 
have been better if he had been confined during his 
life, or had been put to death, than to have been 
suffered thus-to act. The archbishop set him at 
liberty, for he could not for conscience’ sake have put 
him to death. 

‘The moment John Ball was out of prison, he re- 
turned to his former errors. Numbers in the city of 
London, having heard of his preaching, being envious 
of the rich men and nobility, began to say among them- 
selves that the kingdom was too badly governed, and 
the nobility had seized on all the gold and silver 
coin. These wicked Londoners therefore began to 
assemble and to rebel; they sent to tell those in the 
adjoining counties they might come boldly to London 
and bring their companions with them, for they 
would find the town open to them, and the com- 
monalty in the same way of thinking; that they 
would press the king so much there should no longer 
be.a slave in England.” 

On the Monday after Trinity Sunday, 1381, crowds 
came to Canterbury; here they met Ball, Tyler, and 
Straw, of Essex, who were chiefs in the agitation. 
They were well received by the inhabitants; they 
committed a few spoliations, but no personal vio- 
lence. Thence they proceeded to Rochester, where 
also they were received in favour and peace; they 
took the governor of the castle, Sir John Neaton, 
compelling him to lead them. Success, and the want 
of organisation or the power to control doubtful and 
bad characters, began to produce fatal results. They 
began to destroy the houses of obnoxious persons. 
They encamped on Blackheath 60,000 strong; the 
gates of London were shut, but 30,000 within the 
walls fully sympathised with their countrymen with- 
out. The king and royal family went to the Tower for 
safety. The people sent a deputation, asking an in- 
terview with their monarch; a council was called, the 
request was acceded to, and an appointment made 
for the morrow. This promise was the occasion of 
unbounded satisfaction throughout the Blackheath 
camp. On the following morning the king, im his 
barge, surrounded, by the earls, left the Tower, rowed 
down the river, and at Rotherhithe met 10,000 of 
the people on the banks, assembled for the inter- 
view. The leaders invited the king to land, in order 
that they might freely speak with him; but the 
courtiers foolishly objected, saying to the people 
that they were not properly dressed, nor in a fit state 
to receive the king, and then returned to the Tower. 
When tidings reached the heath of this most im- 
potent conclusion, the multitude with indignation 
at once marched on London, and effected their en- 
trance without difficulty. The event of the morning, 
their success, and the food and drink given them 
liberally in the city, soon led to disorder ; ere night- 
fall the houses of many rich citizens and lawyers 
were pillaged and burnt, and several brutally mur- 
dered by an unmanageable mob. They fixed their 
quarters in St. Catherine’s Square, threatening to 
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attack the Tower. The king proposed a confer. 
ence at Mile End, which was agreed to; but on 
his leaving the Tower with his retinue, the populace 
broke in, and miserably murdered the chancellor 
and other public men supposed to be hostile to their 
views. 

In the meadows which then surrounded Mile End 
the king found sixty thousand of the commons willing 
and anxious to treat. He asked them what they de- 
sired, and, to their honour, credit, and lasting vindica- 
tion be it said, that their sole request was ‘‘ freedom.” 
This was promised them unconditionally ; the king said 
he would issue his charters forthwith, and send off his 
own banners, carried by his earls, as a confirmation. 
The charter was then and there speedily written, and 
messengers despatched through the kingdom with 
the glad tidings of immediate, peaceable, perfect 
liberty. Most of the people,—the thoughtful and 
earnest portion of them,—now thankfully departed 
home, with the consciousness of having done well 
for themselves and their country. The subsequent 
events,—how certain of the leaders became intoxi- 
cated with power, refused to retire, kept possession 
of London; how the king met them in Smithfield, 
and the Lord Mayor slew Tyler and dispersed the 
people; how Ball and Straw shared Tyler’s fate; 
how the king made a bloody pilgrimage through 
Kent, and without form of law slew as traitors 
all who were found and accused as leaders in the 
late movement, to the number of upwards of five 
hundred,—are told by all our histories of the time. 
The darkest page in the records of the transactions 
relates the false and mean conduct of the govern- 
ment, in annulling, everywhere, the charters of free- 
dom which had been so fairly won. It is true that 
the multitude in its success became furious and un- 
manageable, like wild beasts it may be, but the 
sad extenuation for this is found in the still darker 
savageness of the governing class at that time.* 
Many of those whose renown for patriotism lights up 
the page of history, have deserved less of posterity 
than the promoters of the emancipation movement of 
1381. It is to be remarked that the leaders were 
men chosen by the people, and that they never pro- 
fessed any other objects of ambition than the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the recognition for the labourer 
of his political and social rights.+ The limits of 
our subject will not allow us to do more than just 
allude to the outbursts of insurrection against serf- 
dom which appeared in this age in the various 
countries of Europe. In Germany, France, Spain, 
and elsewhere, great ignorance was displayed on the 
side of the revolters; wholesale punishment over- 
took them, but posterity has reversed the verdict.} 
Whilst the peasant wars of other countries appear 
to have passed away as a vain sacrifice, those of 
England left seeds of improvements which were a 
absolute gain to society. The breath of freedom 
fanned into life the elements of personal dignity and 
responsibility. The preaching friars, the Wicklifiists, 





* The king consulted the parliament as to the abolition of bondage, 
but both Houses protested against the innovation. i 

+ For an account of a trial in our law courts of an action respecting 
one “Hall,” claimed by plaintiff as his ‘‘bondman,” see « Paxton 
Letters” 39, vol. iv. p. 135. 

t ‘It is generally said that the enfranchisement of the commons com- 
menced in the eleventh century; but in all great events, how “_ 
unhappy and unknown efforts occur before the one which succeeds? ~ 
all things, to accomplish its designs, Providence lavishly —— 
courage, virtues, sacrifices—in a‘word, man himself; and it is md 
after an unknown number of unrecorded labours, after a host of noble 
hearts have succumbed in discouragement, convinced that their cause 18 
lost, it is only then that the cause triumphs.”—Guizot, Civilisation m 
Europe. 
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the Lollards, by personal appeals to men as men, laid 
the foundation of a grand future. We find in the 
recorded examinations of the early prisoners for anti- 
Roman religious opinions, proof of the homely yet 
owerful intellectual life of the British workman. 

The bulk of those whose stout confessions fill the 
records of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and whose in- 
famous punishment for heresy was burnt into a 
nation’s memory, were husbandmen, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, millers, shoemakers, glovers, mercers, 
servants, painters, weavers, shearers, cutters, skinners, 
glaziers, and other artisans. The men who had 
sprung out of slavery speedily equipped themselves 
for freedom, social, moral, and spiritual, and made 
their presence felt. They sought not to be masters, 
but as servants they began to demand the fulfilment 
of the apostle’s injunction, ‘‘ Masters, give unto your 
servants things that are just and equal.” Hence- 
forth the great questions of the age were not to be 
dealt with in their absence. They too were men 
and citizens, for this life and for that to come. This 
marks an era in English history, the transition from 
a collection of separate territorial powers to that of a 
state with two parties, the government and the people. 

In the year 1514, Henry vir manumitted two of 
his villeins in the following terms :—‘‘ Whereas 
God created all men free, but afterwards the laws 
and customs of nations subjected some under the 
yoke of servitude, we think it pious and meritorious 
with God to manumit Henry Knight, a taylor, and 
John Herle, a husbandman, our natives, as being 
born within the manor of Stoke Clymmsland, in our 
county of Cornwall, together with all their issue 
born, or to be born, and all their goods, lands, and 
chattels, acquired, or to be acquired, so as the said 
persons, and their issue, shall from henceforth by us 
be free and of free condition.”’* 

In the reign of Edward v1, bondmen are men- 
tioned in an Act for suppressing mendicancy. In 
the year 1574 Queen Elizabeth issued a commission 
directed to Lord Burleigh and Sir Walter Mildmay 
for inquiring into the lands, tenements, and other 
goods of all her bondmen and bondwomen in the 
counties of Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset, and 
Gloucester, such as were by blood in a slavish con- 
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dition, by being born in any of her manors; and to | 
compound with all or any such bondmen or bond- | 


women for their manumission and freedom.t 

The commission recites: ‘‘ Whereas divers and 
sundrie of our poore, faithful, and loyall subjects, 
beinge borne bonde in bloude, and regardant to 
divers and sundrie our manors and possessions within 
our realme of England, have made humble sute unto 
us to be manumysed, enfranchised, and made free, 
with their children and sequells, by reason of which 
they, their children and sequells, may become more 
apte and fitte members for the service of us and of 
our common wealthe,” the queen, having tender con- 
sideration of their said suit, considers the same to be 
“acceptable to Almightie God, who in the beginning 
made all mankind free.”’ 

Well does the accomplished modern commentator 
remark: ‘The very language of the queen in this 
commission deserves to be compared with some of the 
expressions attributed by Froissart to the serfs them- 
selves, when, in the reign of Richard 1, they vainly 
asked for manumission. The reform which Queen 
Elizabeth now voluntarily granted seems in the main 





* Barrington’s Statutes, p. 193. t+ Rymer. 
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to have been that which it was the object of the 
insurrection under Wat Tyler to effect.”* 

A claim to a villein occurs in the law reports in the 
reign of Queen Mary, and there is extant a crown 
grant of the same date, conveying, among other 
goods and chattels, bondmen and their families, 
*‘ nativos, nativas, e villanos cum eos sequelis.’’} 

The last account we have of these serfs of the soil 
in England is a glimpse of three, who, in 1617, were 
living on one of the crown manors near Brighton, 
and were then reported to be ‘‘ bondmen of bloude.”’ 

In the case of Somerset the negro, it was decided 
in 1772 that slavery should not be continued on the 
soil of England, and that a slave once touching these 
shores should not be carried back to the colonies by 
his master against his will. 

Strange to say, a kind of slavery, ¢.e., enforced 
labour, prevailed in Scotland in the case of colliers 
and salters down to 1775. ‘They were bound to con- 
tinue their services during their lives, and could not 
leave the place of employment, and were transferred 
with the works to which they belonged. This was 
prohibited by an Act of Parliament in 1775, but it 
was not until 1799 that their actual enfranchisement 
took place by a decree of the Sheriff’s Court. 

In such deserved obscurity the institution at length 
vanishes entirely from England. It was abolished, 
not by formal legislation, but by the unanimous 
verdict of a nation becoming too enlightened to 
retain it. Slavery of any kind is .a violation of 
natural justice, and this underlying instinct of 
humanity has ever given secret but irresistible 
energy to the advocate for freedom. The laws and 
learning belonging to the subject are henceforth 
deservedly classed with obsolete things. 


DREAMS AND DREAMING. 
VII.—NIGHTMARE—SOMNAMBULISM. 


(>’ all the experiences of sleep, nightmare is the 
most fearful and agonising. ‘The discomfort 
of bad dreams is sufficiently distressing, but a serious 
visitation of nightmare is immeasurably worse, and 
is frequently of a character so severe and awful as to 
baffle completely any powers of description. It is 
not easy to state clearly the difference between a bad 
dream and a nightmare; but a distinction seems to 
be marked by the fact that in ordinary dreaming the 
reasoning faculty is absent, while in nightmare it is 
more or less present and active—its very presence 
serving to realise the terrific visions, and therefore 
to intensify the suffering. It is probably the case, 
therefore, that nightmare occurs sooner in the brief 
progress from the waking to the sleeping state than 
ordinary dreaming does, and before the reflecting 
organs are affected by slumber. However that may 
be, it is undeniable that the oppression of nightmare 
differs very much in degree under different circum- 
stances; and that while to some persons it is nothing 
short of a horrible infliction, there are others who 
care less about it, and even at times can almost 
regard it with indifference, the visitations in their 
case being of course comparatively light. Some 
who have recorded their experience tell us they can, 
in a manner, master the gloomy intruder by a strong 
effort of the will—that it is in their power to pull 


* Pashley, 


t ‘ Notes and Queries,” vol. ili. p. 327. 
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themselves mentally aloof, as it were, from the grim 
scene that is acting—watch its progress for an inde- 
finite time, and wake themselves by a shout when 
they have had enough of it. There are soveral 
descriptions of the nightmare to be met with in our 
lighter literature, some of them fearful and alarming 
and some of a quasi-comic and grotesque character, 
it being quite true that the semblances which the 
mouster incubus puts on are often flavoured with a 
ghastly species of humour and diabolic drollery, 
which, however, is the reverse of amusing to the 
sleeper. He has been described as a horrible phan- 
tom, a brooding vampire, a grim and ghastly 
ghoul, a monstrous hag, and in other endearing 
terms no less euphuistic. Fuseli, who seems to have 
had a sort of regard for the monster, painted him, 


personage is still to be seen at Sir John Soane’s 
Museum by any one who may think it worth while 


to make a pilgrimage thither for that purpose. | 


There he is seen sitting on the breast of the sleeper, 
and it is on that particular part of the human frame 
that he generally takes his position. According to 
Dr. Macnish, the hapless sleeper who has Mr. 
Incubus for a bedfellow is ‘‘spell-bound by some 
enchantment, and remains an unresisting victim for 
malice to work its will upon. He can 
breathe, nor walk, nor run with his wonted facility. 
If pursued by any imminent danger, he can hardly 
dray one limb after another; if engaged in combat, his 


blows are utterly ineffective ; if involved in the fangs | 


of any animal, or in the grasp of an enemy, extrica- 
tion isimpossible. He struggles, he pants, he toils, 


but it is all in vain; his muscles are rebels to the | 
In no case is there | 
a sense of complete freedom; the benumbing stupor | 


will, and refuse to obey its calls. 


never departs from him, and his whole being .is 
‘locked up in one mighty spasm. 
forcing himself through an aperture too small for the 
reception of his body, and is there arrested and 
toriured by the pungs of suffocation, produced by 


the pressure to which he is exposed ; or he loses his | 


way in a narrow labyrinth, and gets involved in its 
contracted and inextricable mazes; or he is entombed 
alive in a sepulchre beside the mouldering dead.” 


How true is this description of nightmare experience, | 


there must be multitudes who could testify. 

‘The causes of nightmare are generally supposed 
to be connected with indigestion or intemperance in 
seme form or ether. Leigh Hunt whimsically alludes 
to some of these causes, such as supping at midnight 
off cucumbers, or raw fruit, or veal cutlets, or an 
omelet, or an olio. He avers that the nightmare, 
like some other unwelcome intruders on our repose, is 
the joint production of bad cooks and bad consciences ; 
and states, by way of illustration, that though you 
cannot, as the Edinburgh wits assure us, cut a man’s 
throat with a pound of pickled salmon, you may 
make a futal weapon of it by administering it to a 
dyspeptic just going to bed. He will have it, too, 
that Mr. Incubus, turmentor though he be, is yet a 
general benefactor, because he is the nightly retri- 
bution of the daily excess, and in this character is 
constantly giving lessons to self-indulgent mortals 
on the necessity and value of temperance. It is, 
further, his opinion that ‘suffocation with bolsters, 
heaping of rocks upon the chest, buryings alive, 
and strugglings to breathe without a mouth,” are 
but righteous expiations of the crimes committed by 
gourmands against certain of the animals—as, for 





| locomotion, we get up and walk. 
Sometimes he is | 





instance, “fish crimped alive, lobsters boiled alive, 
pigs whipped to death, calves bled to death,” and so 
on—in which opinion we are tempted to coincide. 
Persons predisposed to nightmare generally bring 
it on by lying on the back during sleep, though it 
may occur in other positions of the body—in any 
position, in short, in which the free action of the 
lungs is impeded. Those who are prone to it should 
be cautious as to what they eat, should tako their 
principal meal early in the day, should not take 
supper at all, and should pay constant attention to 
the state of their digestion. When nightmaro be- 
comes habitual it is attended with danger; it is 
supposed by medical men that of the frequent cases 
of persons being found dead in their beds in the 


| morning not a few have perished from this cause. 
and the full-length portrait of this distinguished 


The predisposition to it may, however, in most in- 
stances be got rid of by proper attention to diet, by 
the practice of abstinence, and the adoption of such 
remedial measures as are ordinarily used to purge 
the system and. give tone to the digestive organs. 


SOMNAMBULISM, OR SLEEP-WALKING. 


In somnambulism the bodily powers are perfectly 


| active, and all, or nearly all, the senses equally so; 
neither | 


while the reasoning and judging faculties are often 


| seen to be alert in one direction and torpid in others 


—as though some part of the brain were asleep 
while other parts are wide awake. The degree in 
which the sleep-walker is affected varies greatly in 
different cases, depending much, it is likely, on the 
nervous condition of the sleeper and the exciting 
impulses to which he is subject. Dr. Macnish 
suggests that if we dream we are walking, and the 
dream has sufficient energy to arouse the muscles of 
If the dream 
stimulates those parts of the brain which take cogni- 
sance of sights and sounds, then we may both see 


| objects and hear sounds, just as if we were awake. 


In the same way the vocal organs may be stimulated, 
and we may talk in our sleep; and, under a combi- 


_nation of impulses, a sleeper may walk, talk, see, 


aud hear. The simplest and commonest cases of 
somnambulism are those in which the dreaming im- 
pulse affects only the locomotive powers; the dreamer 
rises, blunders blindly aguinst something, and 
awakes, or he jumps out of bed and finds himself 
bruised and sprawling on the floor, or he rushes out 
of the room and wakes up on the stairs. Such trifling 
cases are too common to excite much notice or alarm. 
It is different, however, with those in which the som- 
nambulism is not momentary, but of continued dura- 
tion. Many strange instances of this kind are on 
record. The following is related by Smellie, in his 
** Philosophy of Natural History :”—‘ Near thirty 
years ago I happened to reside in the house of a 
farmer near Edinburgh. Mr. Baird, my landlord, 
had a servant-maid, whose name was Sarah. I was 
not long there when I learned from the family that 
Sarah, particularly after receiving an affront, or 
being angered, was accustomed to rise in her sleep, 
to go out, and to walk about the fields. My curiosity 
was excited, and I begged to be informed the first 
time that Sarah should rise in her sleep. A few 
nights afterwards one of Mr. Baird’s sons awaked 
me and told me that Sarah had got out of bed. I 
immediately hastened to the apartment where she 
slept. When I arrived, Mr. and Mrs. Baird, one of 
their sons, and a servant-maid, Sarah’s companion, 
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were present. Sarah was in the midst of them. I 
tok my seat by her. We began immediately to 
converse. She answered any questions that were put 
toher pretty distinctly, but she always mistook the 
person who spoke, which gave us an opportunity of 
assuming any character within the circle of her 
acquaintance. I knew that one of the farmer’s ser- 
yants, Whose name was John Forteous, was a lover of 
hers, and therefore I addressed her in the style which I 
supposed John might have sometimes used. From 
that moment she began to scold me, and in the most 
peremptory manner forbade me ever to speak to her 
again’ on that topic. The conversation was accord- 
ingly changed. I talked of her mistress, who was 
in the room, because I knew that they had occasional 
quarrels. ‘Till now I suspected that the whole was 
a trick, but for what purpose I could not discover. 
Sarah, however, abused Mrs. Baird in the harshest 
tems; she said but the other day she had been 
accused of stealing and drinking some bottles of ale; 
that her mistress was suspicious, cruel, and narrow- 
minded. As the mistress of the house was present | 
when these and still more opprobrious terms were 
used, I began to be shaken in my preconceived 
notions of imposture, and therefore changed the 
object of my experiments and inquiries. I examined 
her countenance, and found that her eyes, though 
open, wild, and staring, were not absolutely fixed. 
Itook a pin, and repeatedly pricked her arm; but 
not a muscle moved, nor a symptom of pain was 
discoverable. At last she became suddenly impa- 
tient to leave the room, and made several attempts to 
get out by the door, but that was prevented by the 
domestics. Perceiving her inability to force the 
door, she made a sudden spring at the window, and 
endeavoured to throw herself over, which would have 
been fatal to her. To remove every suspicion of 
imposture, I desired the people, with proper precau- 
tions to prevent harm, to try if she would really 
precipitate herself from the window. A seemingly 
free access was left for her escape, which she per- 
ceived, and instantly darted with such force and 
agility, that more than one-half of her body was 
projected before her friends were aware. She was 
again prevailed upon, though with much reluctance, 
to sit down. She soon resumed her former calmness, 
and freely answered such questions as were put to 
her. This scene continued’ for more than an hour. 
I was perfectly convinced, notwithstanding my ori- 
ginal suspicions, that the woman was actuated by 
strong and natural impulses, and not by any design 
todeceive.” . . . On being violently awakened 
by her fellow-servant, ‘‘she stared with amazement, 
looked round, and asked how so many people came” 
tobe in her apartment at so unseasonable an hour. 
After she was completely awake, I asked her what 
had been the cause of her restless and violent agita- 
tion. She replied that she had been dreaming that 
she was pursued by a furious bull, which was every 
moment on the point of goring her.” 

The true condition of the vision in the som- 
nambulist seems to present the greatest difficulty. 
Numerous instances might be cited of persons in 
their sleep performing exploits requiring the most 
keon-sightod vigilance: thus it is stated that a lad 
tose in his sleep, and took a nest of young eagles 
from a most dangerous precipice, in doing which he 
had to encounter perils which could only be overcome 
by the utmost watchfulness and caution. He dreamed 
of taking the nest, and was amazed on finding it 
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beneath his bed in the morning, where he thought 
on awaking that he had only dreamed of putting it. 
Many persons have been known to get up in the 
night and work at their daily avocations. ‘lhe case is 
recorded of a student of Divinity at Bordeaux, who, it 
is said, was accustomed to rise in the night-time, and 
to read and write, without the use of his eyes. The Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, in order to test the young man, 
interposed an obstacle between his eyes and the paper 
he was reading or writing, but he read and wrote with 
the same facility and accuracy as before—a feat which 
few waking persons could have accomplished. A 
singular case occurred near one of the towns on the 
Irish coast: ‘‘ About two o’clock in the morning, the 
watchmen on the Revenue Quay were much surprised 
at descrying a man disporting himself in the water, 
about a hundred yards from the shore. Intimation 
having been given to the revenue boat’s crew, they 
pushed off, and succeeded in picking him up; but, 
strange to say, he had no idea whatever of his 
perilous situation, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
they could persuade him he was not still in bed. But 
the most singular part of this novel adventure was, 
that the man had left his house at twelve o’clock, 
and walked through a difficult and to hima dangerous 
road, a distance of nearly two miles, and had actually 
swam one mile and a half, when he was cortiua ely 
discovered and picked up.” This reminds us of ihe 
statement of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who relates 
that on one occasion, while bathing in a hot salt- 
water bath, he fell asleep, and floated on his back in 
that state for nearly an hour, as his wateh testilied 
to him. A young man working in a mine near 
Redruth, being asleep in the pump-louse, 
observed by two lads to rise and walk to the engine- 
shaft, where he descended to the depth of twenty 
fathoms, and was found there by his comrades soon 
after, with his back resting on the ladder. They 
called to him, to apprise him of the dangerous 
situation in which he was, but he did not hear them, 
and ‘they were obliged to shake him roughly till he 
awoke, when he was totally at a loss to account for 
his being so situated. A farmer is mentioned by 
Dr. Pritchard, who got out of his bed, dressed him- 
self, saddled his horse, and rode to market, being all 
the while asleep. Dr. Blacklock, on cue occasion, rose 
from bed, to which he had retired at an early hour, 
came into the room where his family were assembied, 
conversed with them, and entertained them with a 
pleasant song, without any of them suspecting he 
was asleep, and without his retaining, after he 
awoke, the least recollection of what he had done. 

A most extraordinary instance of sleep-walking, 
combined with sleep-talking, occurred to a lad named 
George David, sixteen years of age, in the service of 
Mr. Hewson, butcher, of Bridge Road, Lambeth. 
‘‘ At about twenty minutes after nine o’clock, the lad 
bent forward in his chair, and rested his forehead on 
his hands, and in ten minutes started up, went for 
his whip, put on his one spur, and went thence to 
the stable; not finding his own saddle in the proper 
place, he returned to the house and asked for it. 
Being asked what he wanted with it, he replied to 
go his rounds. He returned to the stable, got on 
the horse without the saddle, and was proceeding to 
leave the stable. It was with much difficulty and 
force that Mr. Hewson, junior, assisted by another 
lad, could remove him from the horse; his strength 
was great, and it was with difficulty he was brought 
indoors. Mr. Hewson, senior, coming home at this 
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time, sent for Mr. Benjamin Ridge, an eminent 
practitioner in Bridge Road, who stood by him for a 
quarter of an hour, during which time the lad con- 
sidered himself as stopped at the turnpike-gate, and 
took sixpence out of his pocket to be changed; and 
holding out his hand for the change, the sixpence 
was returned to him. He immediately exclaimed, 
‘None of your nonsense—that is the sixpence again, 
give me my change ;’ when twopence halfpenny was 
given to him, he counted it over, and said, ‘ None of 
your gammon, that is not right, I want a penny 
more ;’ making the threepence halfpenny, which 
was his proper change. He then said, ‘Give me my 
castor’ (meaning his hat), which slang term he had 
been in the habit of using, and then began to whip 
and spur to get his horse on. His pulse at this time 
was 136, full and hard; no change of countenance 
could be observed, nor any spasmodic affection of the 
muscles, the eyes remaining closed the whole of the 
time. His coat was taken off his arm, shirt sleeves 
tucked up, and Mr. Ridge bled him to thirty-two 
ounces ; no alteration had taken place in him during 
the first part of the time the blood was flowing; at 
about twenty-four ounces the pulse began to decrease; 
and when the full quantity named above had been 
taken, it was at eighty—a slight perspiration on the 
forehead. During the time of bleeding, Mr. Hewson 
related a circumstance of a Mr. Harris, optician, in 
Holborn, whose son, some years since, walked out on 
the parapet of the house in his sleep. The boy 
joined in the conversation, and observed, ‘ He lived 
at the corner of Brownlow Street.’ After the arm 
was tied up he unlaced one boot, and said he would 
go to bed; in three minutes from this time he awoke, 
got up, and asked what was the matter (having then 
been one hour in the trance), not having the slightest 
recollection of anything that had passed, and wondered 
at his arm being tied up. Medicine was then ad- 
ministered ; he went to bed, slept well, and the next 
day appeared perfectly well, excepting debility from 
the bleeding, and had no recollection whatever of 
what had taken place. None of his family, or him- 
self, were affected in this way before.” 
Somnambulism, or the tendency to it, cannot be 
referred to any particular cause. Where it occurs 
in persons who have never before exhibited any such 
propensity, it may probably be due to some derange- 
ment or disorder of the digestive functions, and may 
be cured by a restoration of these functions to a 
healthy state. In confirmed cases there is nothing 
to be done but to look well after the patient—to lock 
doors, to fasten up windows, and keep all dangerous 
instruments or objects out of the way. it is very 
seldom safe to arouso a sleep-walker, and but too 
often fatal results have occurred through so doing. 
Among other examples, that of a young lady who 
was addicted to this affection may be mentioned. 
Knowing her infirmity, her friends made a point of 
locking the door, and securing the window of her 
chamber in such a manner that she could not possibly 
get out. One night these precautions were un- 
fortunately overlooked, and in a paroxysm of som- 
nambulism she walked into the garden behind the 
house. While there she was overtaken by some of 
the family, who having been warned by the noise 
she made in opening the door, followed and awoke 
her. Such was the effect produced on her nervous 
system, that she almost instantly expired. As a 
general rule, the somnambulist should be taken back 


to bed before being waked. 





Varieties, 


A Samor’s Wi1t.—The following will was lately proved at 
Doctors’ Commons. The names of testator, witnesses, and ship, 
and the date, we omit, but give an exact copy of the poetical 
testament of the worthy seaman :— 

“As to all my worldly goods I have in store, 
I leave to my dear wife and hers for evermore, 
I freely give ; I no limit fix; 
This is my will, and she executrix. 


“‘On board the ‘ . Tat. 3° 21'N.; long. 28° 29’ w.” 


_ MistLEeTor Oaxs.—The list of mistletoe oaks known to exist 
in England, which appeared in our February part, has brought 
some communications to us from our readers, which haye 
enabled us to add to our catalogue of these uncommon and 
interesting trees. To the twelve mistletoe-bearing oaks already 
particularised (see page 72), we have now to add at least 
two others, viz. : (1) Oak at Lord Sondes’ Park, Lees Court, 
Kent, verified April, 1872, by Mr. J. Pink, The Gardens, 
Lees Court; and (2) oak at Lindridge, Worcestershire 
(on the Shropshire borders of the county), discovered by 
the Worcestershire Naturalists’ Field Club, October, 1872. From 
the following letter which has reached us, it seems probable that 
a third mistletoe oak will have to be added to the list :—‘ The 
latter part of my school days was passed at Cheltenham College, 
and being fond of country walks, I naturally explored a good 
deal in the neighbourhood, and during one of my short walks 
I saw a mistletoe oak, the locality of which I give as well as I 
can. Some two miles from Cheltenham to the east, and wide 
of the Prestbury Road, there is a reservoir for supplying the 
town with water (I believe it is covered in). Above the 
reservoir there is a hill moderately steep and a dirty by-road, 
but I do not know whither it leads, At about the top of the 
hill is a gentleman’s house, on the left of the road. The oak 
is below this house, in a field, and, as far as I remember, nearly 
equidistant from the house and lane, probably three hundred or 
four hundred yards. The tree is about at its prime, and at that 
time (six years ago) there was a good lot of mistletoe growing on 
it. I was then fully aware that the cases of mistletoe growing 
on the oak were infrequent, and that fact made me take notice 
of it. Itis the only case of the sort that I have seen.—W. C. 
Surncspy, Carleton, near Skipton.” Perhaps some of our readers 
may be able to identify this tree, and so raise the number of 
existing mistletoe oaks in England to fifteen. To another cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Latrobe, Lewes, we are indebted for pointing 
out that oak No. 12 on ovr list had been assigned in mistake to 
Knightwich Church, Gloucestershire, instead of Knightwick 
Church, Worcestershire. 

A CENTENARIAN.—The death was lately reported, in the 
French journals, of the widow of Marshal Lauriston, a descen- 
dant of the family of the famous Law, of the South Sea Bubble 
Scheme. She died suddenly in an arm-chair at her mansion in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, while taking a cup of milk. She 
was a hundred years, three months, and fifteen days old, born 
on September 29, 1772. : 

ENGLISH IN JAPAN.—British influence is seen all around. 
Many official notices are published in English, and the English 
language predominates on the new railway. I travelled yester- 
day with a polite conductor of a train who came from Devon- 
shire, and a friend of mine from Iona, in Scotland, holds a 
high position as a Government engineer. Until very recently 

it was not permitted for foreigners to enter the precincts of the 
Temple of Shiba and the surrounding and gorgeous tombs of 
tycoons and their wives of the past 250 years. Yesterday my 
party walked freely through and round about these indescribable 
buildings at Yedo, which for richness in carving, gilding, and 
decoration surpass all that I have seen in any land. Only a 
year ago an escort would have been sought to conduct a party 
like mine through Yedo. Yesterday in thirteen gin-rick-a-shas 
we were drawn by two coolies to each machine through miles of 
streets, the people laughing and cheering us as we rattled through 
the great thoroughfares, and crowding around us when we 
stopped at a shop, an exhibition, or a temple. Not a solitary 
unfriendly disposition was manifested in that great city of 
nearly a million of inhabitants. I was astonished to see the 
great number of book and picture shops in the best business 
quarters, and I was told that the Japanese are a great reading 
people, and fond especially of story. It is easy to see that they 
ure very sagacious, and ready to adopt whatever is likely to 
contribute to their interest. It is quite expected that an ordi- 
nance of religious toleration will soon be published.—dr. 
(Tourist) Cook, 
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